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prospects of ability, of art, and of minorities in a
Socialist State. It is far from being a street-plan of the
New Jerusalem; but it is excellently designed to enable
the public to see his own evolutionary faith in reasonable
perspective, and to dispel some of the grosser illusions,
bred from the language of more violent and less scientific
advocates.

The fact remains that by the outbreak of the war,
save for its absorption of the miners, Labour had made
no substantial electoral advance since the day when, in
1900, it had first become a Party. During the last three
years by-election after by-election had ended in humiliat-
ing defeat. The sales of the Party's publications had
declined. Even the I.L.P., the propagandist spearhead
of the whole movement, was beginning to lose ground.
At the beginning of 1909, there had been 100 I.L.P.
branches in Lancashire; in May, 1911, there were only
87. MacDonald himself, and, to a lesser degree, Snowden
and Hardie had made an impression upon the public
imagination, but to the man in the street the Party as a
whole was now a not very interesting or alarming
appendage of the Liberals. Upon the Liberals, too, it
still depended, to an ill-defined but obviously considerable
degree, for any substantial Parliamentary representation.
It certainly looked as though Lloyd George's deliberate
attempt to outbid Labour with the masses had been
successful. Partly, no doubt, the comparative failure
of the new Party had been due to the sudden spread of
the anti-Parliamentary virus, of which the varied
symptoms were the great strikes, suffragette militancy
and the Ulster impasse. Partly, too, to the inevitable
difficulties of any third Party under a two-Party system;
to have perpetually to choose between what their
opponents' superior numbers inevitably made either a
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